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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Humane societies and humane workers inde- 
pendently are realizing the value of simple cards, 
leaflets and pictures for the education of the young. 
We have recently received a package of picture 
bookmarks got up by Mr. Almon A. Locke of 
Fort Worth, Texas, who gives time and money 
freely to advance the cause of kindness. These little 
bookmarks have a picture on one side of horses, 
dogs, cats or birds, and on the other side appropri- 
ate mottoes, a verse or two of poetry or a short 
story. It is Mr. Locke’s wish that these bookmarks 
shall be introduced into schoolrooms, and in order 
to bring this about he offers them for twenty cents 
a hundred. He is very glad to send samples free 
to anyone who will write to him for them. 


The Salem Animal Rescue League was formed 
in May, 1899, three months after the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston, and patterned, as far as its 
circumstances would allow, upon our Boston soci- 
Miss Anna Fessenden started the work and 
has been its chief supporter. It has 174 members. 
Lost dogs and homeless cats are received. This 
League has no accommodations for keeping cats, 
but is able to shelter dogs until they can be hu- 
manely cared for. Last year the League received 
and chloroformed 216 cats and 66 dogs. One lost 
dog was restored to his owner, and three dogs were 
placed in good homes. 

If it were not for the Salem League, homeless 
animals in that city and those whose owners wish 
to get rid of them would often suffer and perish 
miserably, as few persons will put a suffering ani- 
mal to death themselves or call a veterinary to do it. 

In August Miss Fessenden had notices posted at 
Salem Willows, urging summer residents not to 
leave their cats to starve, saying that the League 
would send for them free of expense, but she did 
not receive one single response. 


ety. 


At the urgent request of Mrs. T. F. Emery of 
Stoneham a meeting was called at the home of 


Miss Mabel Hawkins, 1 Cedar Avenue, on the 
ninth of November, and Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
president of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
addressed the ladies present on the subject of open- 
ing a shelter in Stoneham for homeless animals and 
animals whose owners wish to give them up. It 
was voted to form a branch of the Boston League, 
with the understanding that the branch would be- 
come an independent society when able to stand 
alone. Officers were chosen as follows: President, 
Mrs.T. F. Emery; secretary, Miss Mabel Hawkins; 
treasurer, Mrs.Wallace Leavitt, Hersam Street. The 
board of managers consists of the president, treas- 
urer and secretary, assisted by Luther Hill, Dr. F. 
E. Park, L. D. Hawkins, Miss Annie H. Brown, 
Mrs. C. W. Tidd, Mrs. N. W. Lamson, Mrs. John 
Gale, Miss Carrie Robinson, Mrs. C. V. Peck, Mrs. 
Efe Buxton, Miss Dora Carber and Mrs. Clara 
Bowen. A desirable place for the Shelter was 
suggested and afterward engaged at 51 Marble 
Street. 

The work they are doing includes horses. They 
have taken into the Shelter for a night an exhausted 
horse and have reported to the Boston League a 
horse that should not be allowed to work on ac- 
count of old age and disease. This horse was ex- 
amined by Dr. Frank Sullivan, purchased by the 
Boston League and put to rest at the place where 
he was found. We hope much from this branch, 
which has already secured 41 members and put 


$100 in its treasury: 


The Manchester, N. H., Animal Rescue League 
is doing a very good work for horses, dogs and cats 
and other animals. Mrs. Herman B. Neal, the 
active and energetic chairman of the ways and 
means committee, has received from ten different 
ladies five hundred dollars each to be kept for the 
purpose of having a permanent shelter for receiving 
animals. The president of the society is Mr. Frank 
M. Frisselle; the treasurer and secretary, Dr. Lillian 
G. Bullock. Mr. Clarence H. Sargent is the state 
agent and has done a very fine work in rescuing 
animals from suffering ; 203 sheep were cared for 
during the last year; 136 horses were taken from 
their owners; 39 horses were killed; 387 cattle 
were looked after, and many other animals were 
helped in various ways during the last year. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Pe 4 


What Happened to Kitty Gray. 


When Mrs. Tyler and her family went to the 
beach for the summer the very first thing that 
Betty Tyler begged for was a kitten to play 
with. 

Mrs. Tyler was not fond of kittens, but she 
was fond of her little Betty and when a playmate 
came running over to the cottage one day bring- 
ing a pretty, blue-eyed kitten as a present to 
Betty, the kitten was allowed to stay and it be- 
came Betty’s almost constant companion. 

Betty was not a very strong little girl. She 
could not romp and race all day as most of her 
friends were able to do, so she found the pretty 
kitty a great deal of company. Often she 
laughed at Kitty’s Gray frolics when she might 
have been crying with loneliness Hes she not 
had the kitten to amuse her. ie pean 

The summer passed away rapidly, as summers 
have a way of doing, and as the cool days and 
nights came on Mrs. Tyler said they must get 
ready to go back to their city home. Betty 
gathered together all her books and playthings 


and Hannah, the maid, packed them in a little 
trunk. 

‘What can we carry Kitty Gray in?” Betty 
asked her mother. “She has grown so large we 
shall need a good-sized basket for her.’’ Her 
mother answered, “Don’t bother me now 
about Kitty; I’m busy.” 

The day came for the journey home. It 
would not take them long to get there. First 
they had to hire a station wagon to go to the 
train, and then after about an hou’rs ride on the 
train, which Betty and her older brother, 
Robert, always enjoyed, they would reach the 
city and soon be in their warm, cozy city home. 

The train was an early one and the family 
were all hurrying to get ready. Mr. Tyler kept 
calling to his wife and telling her she would lose 
the train, and the wagon was waiting outside. 

‘Oh, Mother,’’ cried Betty, “you or Hannah 
must find me a basket for Kitty. I can’t leave 


her behind.”’ 
“You mustn’t bother me now,” said Mrs. 
Tyler. “I have no time to look for a basket, 


and Hannah is getting baby ready.” 

Betty then called to Robert, but Robert had 
started on ahead leading his dog, Hero. The 
dog was pulling hard at his leash and Robert 
had to run to keep up with him. 

“Come, come,’ called Mr. Tyler, 
lose the train.”’ | 

“Hurry up, Betty,’’ said Mrs. Tyler. ‘‘We 
can’t stop for your kitty now. She will be all 
right for a few days. She can get under the 
house and she can find enough to eat.”’ 

“But, Mamma, I want my Kitty. It is cruel 
to leave her here alone. See, she’s crying after 
me now,” said Betty, almost crying herself. 

‘You must come, Betty. I'll send Robert 
down after her in afew days.”’ 

So the family drove away and poor, deserted 
Kitty Gray ran a little way after the wagon, 
crying piteously, then went back to the empty 
house and tried to jump up on the kitchen win- 
dow, but the shutters were closed and she could 
not find any resting place there for her little 
feet. She went to the back door and cried, and 
when no one came to let her in she went to the 
front door and cried there, and so she went 
around and around the house all day, crying and 


“you will 
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begging to be let in, but there was no one to 
hear her. 

At night a cold rain came on and the lonesome, 
hungry kitty, who always before had had a snug 
bed in the back kitchen, crawled under the house 
and trembled with cold and fright, now and then 
creeping out to one of the doors again and plead- 
ing for some one to open it and let her in. 
‘Surely, surely,’’ she seemed to say, ‘‘there 
must be some one here. Why don’t they let 
me in and give me my supper?” 

Mrs. Tyler slept comfortably all night and 
never thought of Kitty Gray, but Betty, good- 
hearted little Betty, heard the rain beating 
against the windows and cried as she thought of 
her little companion alone on the desolate beach. 

The days went by and Mrs. Tyler did not 
send for Kitty Gray. Betty asked her often 
about it and she always promised to send as soon 
as Robert had a whole holiday from school. 

Hero seemed to miss Kitty Gray for they had 
been good friends, and when Robert gave him 
his supper of corn cake or brown bread or dog 
bread, he looked as if he thought his little friend 
who used to have her dish of food next to his, 
ought to be there, too. 

Betty could not forget her dear Kitty Gray. 
When she saw Hero stretch himself out before 
the open fire after a good supper, she wondered 
where Kitty Gray got her supper, and at night 
when the wind blew hard she sometimes could 
not fall asleep for quite a long time thinking of 
the cold, dark wind-swept beach, the lonely 
cottages there, and a little cat crying about an 
empty house. 

One night she heard her father say when he 
came in the house, “It has begun to snow.”’ 
She went quietly into the kitchen to Hannah 
for Hannah had loved Kitty Gray and she and 
Betty often talked about her together. 

“What is the matter with Betty?” Mr. Tyler 
asked his wife as Betty left the room. ‘She 
has not seemed like herself since we came home. 
She looks too pale and sober for a little girl. 
Haven’t you noticed it?” 

“T am so busy with baby I hadn’t thought 
about it, but now you speak of it she has seemed 
very quiet and she cries easily,’’ answered Mrs. 
Tyler. 


“She cries sometimes nights,’’ said Robert 
who was rigging a little boat. ‘Stormy nights 
I have heard her sob, and I know what it is 
about because I heard her say last night, “Oh, 
my poor, poor kitty.’ ”’ 

“Haven’t you sent for that cat yet?’ asked 
Mr. Tyler. ‘‘I thought you would attend to 
it, or I would have sent there myself. Why, 
the poor thing is probably dead by this time— 
and Betty is grieving herself sick. I’m ashamed 
to think our little girl has got a kinder heart 
than you oral 

Mrs. Tyler looked ashamed, too, and her face 
turned quite red. ‘“‘I keep forgetting to send. 
I have meant to, but there hasn’t been any good 
chance: 

“T will go tomorrow myself,’ said Mr. Tyler. 
“Tf she is alive now she can’t live long after the 
snow.” 

“I will go with you,’ *said = Mrseeiyiemese| 
want a few things that I left there. That little 
boarding house near the station is kept open all 
winter, you know, and the cats that are left on 
the beach go there, some one told me. You'll 
find Kitty Gray 1s all right.” 

“How many cats do you suppose the man who 
lives there wants to take care of? How would 
you like to have all the neighbors move away 
and leave their cats for us to take care of all 
winter or summer?” said Mr. Tyler. 

Before his wife could answer Betty came 
through the door. 

“Coasting tomorrow!”’ said her brother. 

Betty did not look at him. “I think Ill go to 
bed,” she said, and she looked very unhappy. 

“Betty,” said her father, ‘“‘your mother and I 
are going to the cottage tomorrow and we shall 
bring back Kitty Gray, unless she is in some 
safe home,’’ he added, as he feared poor Kitty 
Gray was dead. 

Betty’s face lighted up. ‘Oh, papa, I am so 
glad, so very glad. Now I won’t be worrying all 
night, for tomorrow night I shall have her with 
me. Dear little Kitty, I have missed her all the 
time, and been so worried about her.” 

Mrs. Tyler listened and felt sorry and ashamed ~ 
but she said nothing. 

It was about noon when Mr. and Mrs. Tyler 
left the train and went to the boarding house 
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near the station. As soon as they entered the 
house Mrs. Tyler said, ‘‘We came after our 
cat. I meant to come or send before, but have 
been very busy. Has she been here with you?” 

“No, she hasn’t been here,’ answered Mr. 
Graves rather crossly. ‘‘A lot of families keep 
cats and kittens for their amusement all summer, 
then go off and leave them to starve and freeze 
here in winter. I can’t take care of them all.” 

Mrs. Tyler began to fear that after all Kitty 
Gray had not been as well off as she expected. 

“Do you remember seeing a small gray and 
white cat around on the beach?” she asked. 

“T saw one early this morning in the snow. 
It was starved and frozen,—both, I guess, for 
"twas dead.”’ 

Tears came in Mrs. Tyler's eyes. ‘Oh, I 
hope it wasn’t ours; I shall never forgive myself. 
Please harness your horse and drive us to our 
cottage as quick as you can.”’ 

The snow was not deep, excepting in places 
where it had drifted. There was a thin, white 
carpet all over the beach, sparkling in the sun. 

As they drove along the beach road. they 
passed a lonely cottage up on a bank against 
the woods. There they saw a brave little cat 
struggling against the snow that had drifted 
against the cottage. The cat turned her head 
and gave the carriage a questioning look, then 
seeing no familiar face went on through the 
drifts to cry once more for help at the door of her 
deserted home—and cry again in vain. 

“I’ve been trying to catch that cat ever since 
the family left her there, but she’s got so fright- 
ened, being lonesome and hungry, I can’t get 


near her. She’s got pretty weak, though, by 
this time. I'll try for her again,’ said Mr. 
Graves. 


Mrs. Tyler looked away. She did not want 
to see the forlorn little figure struggling through 
the snow to the empty house beyond, hoping, 
always hoping, to find the door open and food 
and warmth within. Her heart sank within her 
as she thought of her own closed doors and Kitty 
Gray without. 

They stopped at the cottage and got out. 
moetracks of any little feet were to be seen. 

Meaeeciear, 1’m afraid ‘she-is dead. . What 
shall I do? How canwe go home and tell Betty.”’ 


They went to the front door and unlocked it. 
As they opened the door Mr. Tyler said, “Hark, 
I thought I heard a little kitten mewing.”’ 


They listened and then they both heard some- 


where the weak, pitiful cry of a young kitten. 
They stooped down and looked under the porch 
and called, “Kitty; Kitty.2 

Then a very thin cat came slowly crawling 
out to their feet and looked up into their faces. 
She opened her mouth but was so weak that no 
sound came from it. _ 

-Obe=john!  Mrss yiler said; ~; This: poor, 
wretched cat must be Kitty Gray and she is 
starved to death.” Then she burst into tears. 
“Oh, do something for her quick,’’ she cried to 
her husband. “If she dies I shall never forget 
her: pitiful face.” 

Mr. Graves had got out of the wagon and was 
stooping down looking under the porch. ‘‘There’s 
some little kittens under there. One of ’em’s 
alive, anyway, but I shouldn’t wonder if the 
rest was dead. It beats all how you people 
can go back and sleep comfortable in your beds 
when you’ve left these poor things behind you 
suffering and dying by inches. It would be a 
mercy if you’d put them to death in some easy 
way before you go.”’ 

He put his long arm under the porch and 
dragged out five little kittens. Two of them 
were dead. The other three were just alive. 
The poor little mother had tried to give them a 
soft bed on newspapers that some passerby had 
probably put there for the deserted cat, and to 
keep them warm with her poor, thin little body, 
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but another day would have ended all their 
lives. 

Mrs. Tyler took up the little mother and held 
her under her coat. | 

“Let us go right back to Mr. Graves’ house 
and he will give us some warm milk. You carry 
the kittens, John. No, I won’t stop to get any- 
thing. Do hurry, Mr. Graves.”’ 

When they got to the house Mr. Graves 
heated a little milk and they fed Kitty Gray 
with a teaspoon at first until she could lap a 
little herself. Then they fed the three little 
kittens. They stayed until afternoon and fed 
the mother and her babies a little at a time until 
Kitty Gray could stand up and purr her thanks. 

Poor Kitty 
Gray. She 
had struggled 
hard to keep 
herself and 
her little ones 
alive. She 
had stayed by 
her old home, 
always hoping 
a 2d00f Ora 
WilatedsO.w 
would open 
and dear Bet- 
ty’s voice would be heard calling her in, but she 
had given up all hope when the snow storm came 
and she saw her little ones dying of cold and 
hunger. 


THE DESERTED CAT. 


It was six o’clock and dark when Betty, who 
had been watching all the afternoon, heard her 
father and mother at the door. Twenty times 
before she had thought she heard them, and 
more than twenty times she had said to Hannah, 
“Oh, Hannah—you. do think they’ll find my 
Kitty Gray, don’t you?”’ and Hannah had an- 
swered sadly: 

‘“T hope so, but you can’t be sure. 
long weeks since we left.’’ 

This time the door really opened and Betty 
flew with a cry of delight to seize upon a basket 
her father was carrying very carefully. 

“Wait, Betty — wait, dear. Be 


It is four 


careful. 


Kitty Gray has been very sick and you must not 
frighten her. She’s got some little baby kittens 
fer, you, but you mustn’t touch them _ to- 
night.’’ 

He lifted the warm covering. Kitty Gray 
looked up and mewed faintly as Betty bent over 
her. She knew her little mistress and began 
to purr, but Betty’s tears fell fast on the little 
heads in the basket and she could not speak. 

They made Kitty Gray a bed in the kitchen 
and all the evening Betty and Hannah watched 
over the little family. It seemed as if the poor 
little mother hardly stopped singing once until 
they left her, and then they all fell into a peaceful 
sleep. 

In the morning Kitty Gray was much stronger 
and her kittens were more lively, but it was a 
long time before she was sleek and plump again 
though she had the best of care. 

“John,’’ said Mrs. Tyler to her husband, “I 
have learned a lesson that I shall never forget. 
I did not realize how much the deserted cats 
suffer, or how cruel it is to go away and leave 
them. Robert and I are going to the beach 
next Saturday to see if we can help Mr. Graves 
get that poor cat we saw—lI can’t forget her— 
or find any more deserted cats. I shall tell 
everybody just how our poor Kitty suffered 
and how near she came to dying of hunger and 
cold, and that may keep others that are thought- 
less as I was from leaving their poor cats behind 
them when they move from one place to 
another.’’ —Anna Harris Smith. 


Our agents have visited all the beaches near 
Boston from time to time since early fall. Not as 
many cats as usual were deserted at Hull or Nan- 
tasket. We have just opened a receiving statio 1 
at Revere which is doing excellent work. Tie 
address is Miss Margretha Marston, 55 Shirley 
Avenue. A cat was rescued by our Revere assis- 
tant that had been shut in the cellar of a vacant 
house for twenty-eight days and was nearly dead. 

One of our helpers has been twice to Big Sandy 
Lake in Bryantville, and secured 16 kittens, 5 cats 
(3 of them females,) and 1 dog —all deserted. 
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Theatrical Cats. 

All theatres possess their staff of cats, which 
fully repay their expenses by keeping down an 
army of rats and mice. There are various su- 
perstitions among actors regarding cats, and 
many comical stories have been told of their 
sudden appearance upon the stage, and the ap- 
plause they occasionally receive. Mr. Hawtry, 
of the “‘Comedy,’’ London, believes in the luck 
of black cats, and one dusky beauty is always to 
be seen behind the scenes. Mr. Hawtry’s cats 
are celebrated as theatrical critics, and if one of 
them appears on the stage (willingly) on the 
first night of a new piece the actors take heart, 
feeling sure of a long run. When the ‘‘Sports- 
man” was produced one of the black cats, which 
was named “godpapa,”’ solemnly walked on to 
the stage, looked full at the audience for a short 
time, and then walked off, ‘‘with the result” 
(so states the London paper) ‘‘that the play 
reached its fiftieth performance.”’ 

Cats are fond of music, and there are more 
good stories told of operatic than of dramatic 
cats. Adelina Patti was one night greatly 
puzzled at the amusement of the audience, while 
she was singing a most pathetic scene. When 
she had finished she looked around, and found 
that the theatre cat had followed her on the 
stage, stationed itself comfortably by her, and 
shared her honors, evidently admiring the sing- 
ing. Adelina shared the amusement, and for- 
gave puss her indiscretion. 

Ella Russell, the sweet soprano, was at one 
time singing at Manchester in one of Augustus 
Harris’ Italian companies. During a perform- 
ance of “Il Trovatore,”’ with a brilliant cast Ella 
(of course, as Leonora) had her patience se- 
verely tried. The splendid duet between Leo- 
nora and Manrico (when Manrico was about to 
be beheaded) had just commenced. Ella was 
in fine voice, and had given the opening passages 
of the mournful music with great pathos. There 
was not a sound in the great house; every voice 
was hushed; Leonora had just paused, before 
commencing her pathetic song, when a long, 
slow, musical moan floated through the house, 
and m-i-a-o-u (in a minor key) came tenderly 
forth. A pause of astonishment, and again the 
melancholy m-i-a-o-u went through the silent 


house. Then the audience broke down and 
roared with laughter; the orchestra laid down 
their instruments and roared. Signor Arditi, 
their leader, himself laid down his baton im 
despair, while Leonora hid her face in her hands 
and shook with laughter. Then came an angry 
“sh, sh, sh-h’’ of the attendant, and, finally 
what sounded like bad language. Pussy’s milk 
had been forgotten So, between the energy 
of the carpenter and the enticement of a 
“saucer,” Signora Catalini was removed from 
her brief position of prima donna, and Leonora 
composed her laughing face to the proper lines 
of sorrow and renewed her woeful song. 

Mr. Arditi relates a story how an opera was 
practically saved by the theatre cat. It hap- 
pened at a rehearsal of “Robert il Diavolo,”’ 
when the opera was once produced under the 
management of Colonel Mapleson. The 1m- 
presario wanted the opera to be produced on a 
date much too early, in fact, to allow of adequate 
rehearsal. But he was determined to give the 
opera on the date he had announced, and Arditi, 
the band, and the chorus rehearsed day and 
night to ensure the success of the production. 
At last, after many weary hours of rehearsal in 
the theatre, Arditi, thoroughly worn out, de- 
spairingly laid down his baton. Then he im- 
petuously cried out: 

lts* no: use; we cant do: it. 
impresario?” 

‘But no Colonel Mapleson appeared. Again 
Arditi called. for the Colonel, and this time, in 
answer to the demand, the old grey cat of the 
theatre trotted slowly up to Arditi in his con- 
ductor’s seat, sat down, looked him solemnly in 
the face, and quietly purred. The whole of the 
company present—Arditi included—shrieked 
with laughter—a laughter which instilled new 
life into both band and chorus. The opera was 
produced, although not at all to the satisfaction 
of Arditi. 


Where's the 


If any of our subscribers have a copy of the 
March, 1910, issue of Our Fourfooted Friends, will 
they kindly send it to Mrs. Ethel Fairmont Snyder, 
3236 Campbell Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Dick, My Canary Bird. 
A TRUE STorRY. 


Dick is a little canary bird I had given me last 
August. He is yellow all except his head, his 
left wing, and part of his breast. His head is 
light brown, and he has a little yellow spot right 
on top. His breast is of the same color and his 
wing is dark brown. Hehasa dark brown collar 
around his neck. His eyes are very bright and 
see everything. Heis about five months old. 

My room is very bright and sunny so I keep 
him up there ina large cage with a wheel arrange- 
ment in front. There are three spokes for him 
to jump on and he has learned how to jump from 
one to the other now. 

In the summer, when the nights were short, 
he used to wake up early every morning and 
wake me with his singing. He is a fine singer 
and I can hear him singing almost all over the 
house. Now he does not wake until I turn the 
light on to get up, and he goes to sleep quite 
early in the afternoon. ) 

In the evening when I turn the lights on to do 
my lessons he wakes up and he won’t go to sleep 
until I turn them off and go out. While I was 
doing my last lesson a few nights ago he began 
to sing. He sang quite a while and then he 
stopped. In a few minutes he began to chirp 
and hop around, so I got up and turned the 
lights off and went out. Then he stopped 
chirping and when I went up half an hour later 
he was sound asleep. 

Now he hangs near the door because the radi- 
ator is by the window where he hangs in summer. 
When he is by the window he sings and chirps 
and hops around and seems to be happy, but now 
when he can’t be near the window he doesn’t 
seem so happy although he sings and chirps but 
not so loud. 

I spend a good deal of my time talking and 
playing with Dick. He always sings when I 
come into the room, and when I go down to 
breakfast in the morning he sings a little song 
as if he was saying good-bye.— Margaret Dare. 


This is a very sweet little story and I am glad 
Dick has a mistress who tries to make him as 
comfortable and happy as any bird can be in a 


cage. We often hear it said that canary birds 
are born in cages and could not be happy if they 
were free, but is it not reasonable to say that 
birds were not created to be born and bred in 
cages any more than children were born to be 
kept in a prison house? No creature that lives 
was meant to be kept in confinement all its life; 
all the same, if a canary bird is put into our care 
we should study to make it as comfortable as 
possible. The sort of care it gets makes a great 
difference in the degree of happiness or misery 
it may have for its portion.—A. H. S. 


Patsy. | 

I am sure all cat lovers will be interested to 
hear about Patsy, an active little buff kitty 
who was loved by a fond mistress during the 
three years of his life and finally, after a short 
and incurable heart disease, was cremated at 
the League. 

For two summers he had accompanied his 
mistress to a nearby beach where he made his 
first cat friends and enjoyed his summer outing. 
During the winters Patsy was frequently taken 
in his little green bag for a week-end at this 
summer home and, on reaching the station and 
being released from his bag, would promptly 
make for his former abode. Occasionally he 
and his mistress were invited to a neighboring 
house and after running from the station to his 
old haunts and renewing acquaintances Patsy 
would seek his mistress indoors, but in a won- 
derfully short time he would discover his mis- 
take and promptly look her up at the neigh- 
bor’s house where he had never lived. Here he 
would immediately make himself perfectly at 
home until their departure. 

In this house he had a very dignified friend by 
the name of Tixie Toodles to whose act of 
heroism during the previous summer Patsy 
owed his life. In the neighborhood was a big 
black cat who could not seem to look with any- 
thing like friendliness on any other cat espe- 
cially on a little visiting stranger. So one day 
as Patsy sat on his back veranda gazing with 
happiness about him, he blinked with surprise 
as old Tom suddenly sprang up the steps and. 
flew at him. All would have been over in a 
short time but Tixie Toodles from his back 
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veranda saw their arch enemy and dashed to 
the rescue. He had his paws full, and Patsy 
looked gratefully on while Tom was put to rout 
and Tixie with great dignity and unconcern 
walked home. 

Now Tixie Toodles is a most peaceful person 
and is never known to attack a cat except in 
self defense so, being safely esconsed out of 
danger’s way, how else, than by devotion to his 
little friend, can his act be explained? 

Patsy had three happy summers and showed 
much intelligence during his sickness by his 
patience and seeming knowledge of what was 
being done for him and surely he would have 
been happy in the knowledge that, as he had 
to go, he went to join the hosts of his little 
friends who mercifully find the end of their 
sufferings at the League.—H. P. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The use of barbed wire around country farms 
is extremely unsafe. An article by Louis 
Nelson in La Follette’s tells of the tragic death 
of a valuable horse that had got entangled in a 
barbed wire fence. Barbed wire fences need to 
be repaired oftener than other fences. They 
are dear in the end for they are almost certain 
to be the cause of injury to a horse or cow. A 
close woven wire fence is the only safe wire 
fence for pastures or paddocks. A wire fence 
that a horse can run against and put his foot 
through is unsafe, though not as dangerous 
as the barbed wire, which never should have 
been invented. 


There are few people who have not had the 
experience of lying awake at night and listen- 
ing to the howls, moans and yelps of a little 
dog, old enough to be self-sustaining in the 
daytime but sadly missing the warmth and 
comfort of its mother at night. We tried every 
expedient for keeping our fox terrier pup quiet, 
wrapping him up comfortably and fixing his 
box in a corner of the kitchen; but as soon as 
the kitchen got cold his unearthly howls would 


begin. Finally it occurred to us to substitute a 
hot water bag for the absent mamma dog, and 
what was our surprise and relief to find that he 
accepted it in perfect good faith, snuggled down 
to it with a sigh of content and never howled 
another howl—except when we forgot his hot 
water bag.—E. R. C. 


What the Broncho Said. 

I did not know what they wished, and they 
never told me. I am a horse, and the horse 
has been for ages the servant of man, and one 
of the most easily trained and managed of all 
animals. But they insist that I am different 
from the rest of my kind. And so they must 
‘bust’? me. The other day I was brought out 
into a ring before a crowd of brutal men and 
women. In the throng I noticed one man in 
particular, a man who wore things—blinders, I 
suppose—over his eyes, and had prominent teeth. 
They called him Teddy. Well, they brought me 
out before the crowd, and a beast of a man tried 
to ride me. I was not angry, but I was fright- 
ened out of my horse wits. The day was hot 
and the ground was baked. I was nervous, 
excited, and worse than all, puzzled and per- 
plexed. The man tried to get on my back. I 
heard them talking about a fight, and so I gave 
them one, supposing that that was what they 
wished. The man acted as though he were my 
enemy. Was I to blame for treating him so? 
There was a fight, and I won. The man could 
not stay on my back. After a hard struggle I 
threw him. 

Then someone cried: ‘‘Bulldog him!’ I did 
not know what this meant, but I soon found 
out. While I was held fast by two or three 
men, another man reached over another horse, 
caught hold of my ear and bit through it. The 
idea, I learned, was to make me submissive. 
They tell me that I “shivered,” and I guess | 
did. Certainly the pain was great. But it did 
not make me submissive. For when the man 
tried a second time I ran into a fence and 
through a gate, and thus upset him again. 
But how my ear did hurt For that, however, 
no one seemed to care, not even the man with 
blinders in the stand. I was only a broncho, 
and so it did not matter. To this hour I have 
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no idea as to what was desired {of me. All I 
know is that the day was hot, the ground hard 
and parched, the crowd noisy and cruel, and 
that I was frightened, excited and bewildered. 
Oh, yes, I know another thing, too, and that is 
that my ear is sore and painful. I have heard 
that in other parts of the country there are 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. But there does not seem to be any such 
organization in Cheyenne. Perhaps people who 
belong to them are molly-coddles. If J ama 
brute, what is the man who bit my ear?— 
Indianapolis News. 


Wild Birds in Winter. 

A Letter to the ‘‘Newcastle Weekly Chronicle.”’ 

Sir,—I am sure you will grant me space for 
an appeal on behalf of our feathered friends. 
The frost has at last visited us in earnest, and 
the worms have retired far below the reach of 
bird beaks. If not regularly fed, the number 
of our wild song-birds will yet further decrease. 

A “‘bird-table’’ is a humane contrivance, and 
an endless source of amusement. It is made 
by driving a stout stake, about four or five 
feet in length, into the ground, and nailing 
thereon the top of an old box. Scraps of all 
kinds may here be placed, not forgetting the 
humble boiled potato rinds. This is a food that 
even the poorest bird lovers can command. 
Also the table is a special protection for the 
birds against dogs and cats, for thereon they 
may learn to feed in security. Apropos of these 
boiled parings, little folk will find an inexhaust- 
ible pleasure in carrying a basketful with them 
in their country walks, and strewing lonely 
waysides, downs, or woods, with such accept- 
able food for the shyer birds. And then, when 
the icy winds howl at night-time, and they 
gather round their cheerful hearths, the “‘broth- 
ers of pity,’ may recount the day’s deeds of 
kindness with happy satisfaction; and the good 
that these lessons in pity bring to their tender 
hearts is not the least among the useful results 
of such humane education. 

May I venture to put in a plea that the 
berries on the hedges and bushes—the wild 
birds’ store of natural food—may not be taken 
from them for the purposes of church and home 


decoration? Putting aside the useless selfish- 
ness of this fashion, the principle of the thing 
is at stake; for surely it is as wrong to inflict 
the needless pangs of starvation on the birds. 
for mere decorative purposes to please the eye,. 
as it is to rob them of their little lives in order 
to flaunt their stuffed wings and bodies in female 
head-gear to satisfy a wanton vanity.— (Mrs. ) 
Florence Suckling. 


Well-Cared-for Horses. 


The frontispiece is a picture of a pair of horses 
owned by the McNeeland Ice and Coal Company, 
Bridgewater, Mass. “Their names are Prince and 
Frank. Prince was bought at a sale stable, sold 
on account of drop sole. By careful treatment, to- 
gether with good feed and care, today he is in per- 
fect condition. Frank was used on a milk cart 
and was also sore forward. By keeping him well 
shod he also is a sound horse. 

These horses have been on the same route for 
three years and will do the route with their driver 
riding on the back of the wagon. Everyone on 
their route knows them, and they have a good 
many friends. 

If anyone having a horse with a drop sole will 
put a piece of iron plate under the shoe to protect 
the foot, and give him slow work, keep him well 
shod and fed, he will in a very short time have a 
sound horse. 


The Sparrows’ Petition. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD SCHMIDT 
CaBANIS BY A. M. B. Roose. 
Consider, most respected man, 
Thou seest the winter has begun; 
The snow lies high, the winds are wild, 
The small bird starves with wife and child. 
So prithee now a thought to give 
To how the little sparrows live, 
And scatter from thy bounteous hoard 
Enough to spread our little board. 


Each crumb we take with thankful heart, 
And are with twitterings and with song 
Most well disposed to do our part 

_ When comes the lovely summer time. 
Deputed by the winged choir, 
I plead our cause in humble wise ; 
Now of thy pity be not narrow — 
Believe me thy most faithful sparrow-+ 
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~-HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


A special dispatch to the Boston Herald reads as 
follows : 

‘““MonTIcELLo, N.Y., November 25.—When the 
public school was in session this morning a wild 
fox jumped through the window, closely followed 
by two dogs. 
ened fox circled with the dogs in close pursuit. 
The girl pupils climbed upon their desks, while the 
more daring of the boys, and the teacher, joined in 
the chase. The pursuit soon became so close that 
‘the fox took refuge under the teacher’s box desk. 
The dogs were driven off, and the children tried to 
capture the fox alive, but the animal stood at bay, 
snapping and growling. One of the boys made a 
lasso with a rope and threw it over the fox’s head, 
but before it could be subdued it was choked to 
death. 
in a conspicuous place in the schoolhouse, with the 
story of the hunt attached.’ 


What an opportunity this school teacher had for 
a practical lesson in humanity by protecting a wild, 
half-crazed little animal from its pursuers. “It took 
refuge under the teacher’s desk’’— poor little un- 
fortunate wretch, against whom every man’s hand 
is turned! Why could not it have been left there 
after the dogs had been driven away from their 
prey? A half hour of quiet in its hiding place 
under the desk might have helped the trembling 
creature to get back its breath, and then it would 
of its own accord have trotted away to its home in 
the woods where, possibly, baby foxes were crying 
for their mother. 

But it was chased into a state of frantic fear, 
and then while putting up a brave fight for its life 
it was cruelly strangled by a boy. And yet humane 
education is, I believe, one of the laws of New 
York state. Perhaps it has not reached this school 
in Monticello. Perhaps the teacher, even, has 
never read that verse of Longfellow: 


‘‘Among the noblest of the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear, 

In this great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast.’’ 


Around the schoolroom the fright- . 


The fox skin is to be mounted and placed 


There is a strange way of thinking about ani- 
mals that are troublesome or harmful to mankind. 
The fox destroys the farmer’s chickens. What for ? 
Because he is hungry and wants them for food. The 
farmer kills his chickens for his own table. He is 
angry with the fox, but he goes home and eats a 
beefsteak or a mutton chop taken from the bodies 
of animals that have been slaughtered (and often 
very cruelly) for his food. The fox does not know 
any better than to steal and kill fowls to satisfy his 
hunger, yet he is despised, called all sorts of hard 
names, chased, cruelly killed, and men say that he 
deserves everything that comes to him. 

Why is the fox any more to blame or any more 
to be despised than man? 

Men do not need to eat flesh; there is all the 
nourishment they need in vegetables, grain and 
fruit, yet they kill for ‘‘sport’’ and for food. Is this 
a fair way of looking at the question ? 

Of course we cannot pursue and kill men be- 
cause they are chasing and cruelly killing thousands 
and thousands of animals and valuable birds, but the 
very men who do this and the very women who 
encourage it are the ones who are most severe in 
their condemnation of the wild animals who have 
to get their living the same way. 


Extermination of Ducks. 


In January and February the ponds and 
rivers of New England are usually frozen and 
the wild duck ansd geese are driven to the salt 
water bays, open spots on tidal rivers, and the 
sea. In severe cold weather when the ice forms 
over the flats, there are few places where the 
surface-feeding ducks, like the black duck, can 
feed. On account of the continuous shooting 
they are obliged to keep at sea during the day 
and come to the springs for fresh water at night. 
Here the gunners, taking advantage of the neces- 
sities-of the birds, lie in wait to shoot them. If 
there remains an open spot on the flats, uncov- 
ered with ice, where the ducks can feed, the 
gunners hide there to kill them. In inclement 
weather these ducks are often half starved— 
mere bundles of feathers and bones, and fishy 
in flavor. One man killed 800 black ducks on 
the Massachusetts coast that were so poor they 
brought him only ten cents each. 
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PINE RIDGE. 


Bungalow Notes. January 1. 


Today I took a long walk with the dogs. On 
our way we stopped at the barn. It was early and 
the horses were not yet put out in the paddocks. 
I wished them each individually 2 Happy New 
Year. Every head was stretched out and every 
eye shone with expectation. Faint whickers were 
breathed out of palpitating nostrils. How soft and 
velvety the noses felt as they took their lumps of 
sugar gently and politely from my hand. 

The dogs clustered around me, watching every 
lump of sugar disappear and praying that the horses 
would let one fall on the floor, when there would 
be an eager scramble for it. Their pleading could 
not be resisted, and each dog eame in for a share, 
although I well know that sugar is not good food 
for dogs. Fluffy spent about all the time while I 
was in the barn standing on his hind legs or walk- 
ing after me on two legs instead of four. It is al- 
most disconcerting to turn around suddenly and 
find a white dog standing up behind you on two 
legs with his head a little on one side and his front 
paws gracefully hanging before him. I do not ask 
Fluffy to ““stand up for it’’—he must have been 
taught this trick before he became a League dog. 
He does it of his own accord so naturally and 
easily that it seems as if he could walk on two legs 
as comfortably as on four. 

Fido’s tactics are quite different. I have to look 
out for Fido. He keeps a close watch over every 
lump I take from my coat pocket, or the little basket 
I sometimes carry, and if he can manage to jump 
up and intercept the sugar on its way from the 


basket to the horse’s mouth he will do it. More 
than once I have been surprised in this way. 

~ Old Bobs and Nora are just as fond of sugar as 
these others, but their method of begging is to keep 
as close to me as possible and watch with watering 
mouth and greedy eyes every piece I dispose of 
until they, too, are treated. The only way I can 
give the horses their sugar in peace is to shut the 
dogs out of the barn. . 

I was quite alarmed today to see Old Bobs and 
Nora picking up lumps of broken ice and crunching 
them down as if they were the choicest bits of 
meat. I spoke to Edward, and he said it was 
quite a common thing for the dogs to eat ice— 
they loved it. As Nora had just come from the 
bungalow, where a bowl of water that is changed 
two or three times a day is always on the floor for 
her, I knew she was not thirsty, and as for Bobs, 
he could easily help himself to the water in the 
barn. When I walked down in the woods with 
them a little later, Fido and Fluffy found hollows 
in the rocks filled with ice, and licked it off with 
great relish, although they refused to drink water I 
put down for them at the barn. This goes to show 
that we must not imagine a dog is suffering for a 
drink of water if we see him licking ice or eating it. 

Just for an experiment I took some small pieces 
of ice into the barn and offered them to the horses. 
They took them as readily and crunched them be- 
tween their strong teeth with as much. apparent 
relish as they did the sugar or apples or carrots we 
gave them for special treats. Fannie B. and Ken- 
neth actually begged for more, but I was afraid to 
give them more than a taste. 

There have been no new birds seen lately, but 
coming down the road to the bungalow at dusk 
one night after Christmas I heard the lonely cry of 
an owl in the pine woods. The sound followed me 
all the way and depressed me unaccountably. 

In my rockery this holiday week there have been 
one or two dear little ladies’ delights blooming as 
cheerfully as if the thermometer had not registered 
zero on the back porch. In the woods I found a 
number of plants, half hidden under dead leaves or 
patches of snow, as green as in summer, among 
them being sorrel, mullein, mosses, blackberry 
vines, periwinkle. The scrub oaks hold their red- 
brown leaves and seem loath to let them go. The 
nut trees and the tall oaks are bare, and through 
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them I can now see the Charles River winding 
through the meadows. 

JANUARY 16. What a pleasure it is to feed the 
birds in winter! I sit at my desk this morning 
trying to write. There was a light fall of snow 
last evening, but through this slight covering the 
weeds and plants on my rockery may be seen. The 
thermometer is only four above zero and the wind 
is blowing. 

Since early morning the birds have been coming 
and going. In the cedars back of the bungalow a 
flock of robins that are living about here were fly- 
ing from tree to tree where little balls of beef suet 
were fastened. On the bird table at the east side 
of the veranda there were flocks of birds now cov- 
ering the table and the ground below it and again 
at some alarm flying into the trees to wait until the 
fright was over. 

Here on the west side, under my windows, are a 
smaller number of juncos, tree sparrows and chick- 
a-dees. | 

Quite early this morning there came a flock of 
crows, eight in number, to get a share of the 
bountiful supply scattered all around the bungalow. 
The blue jays were bolder than the crows and 
monopolized a corner of the table where the spar- 
rows were feeding. 

It seems strange to hear the wind and see the 
snow yet have our cedars, pines and the low oaks, 
that still hold sturdily on to their red leaves, full of 
life. Even when I am writing I see out of the 
corner of my eye the birds flying up and down just 
outside my windows and hear their cheerful chirp- 
ing. 

January 22. In a previous chapter of Bungalow 
Notes I told about the fence we had put around 
the bungalow to keep the dogs from spoiling the 
plants on the rockery and disturbing the birds. 
This fence was quite a disappointment to the dogs 
at first, but before long we observed Fluffy up on 
the bird table again, eating the crumbs, and Fido 
on the rockery similarly engaged, while Old Bobs 
was reaching up to the lowest branches of a cedar 
where bunches of beef suet had been fastened for 
the birds, tearing them off the tree and swallowing 
them, I feared, wire and all. 

What had happened? Had someone left the 
gate open? Bobs could not crawl through under- 


neath the board walk as Fido and Fluffy did before 
we stopped up the opening. We watched, and 
soon discovered that Mr. Fido, who is not to be 
outwitted, reached up and unlatched the gate and 
walked in, his two companions following. As the 
gate when unlatched swings both ways they could 
go out when they pleased. 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow is studying a more 
secure fastening and meanwhile the dogs are hay- 
ing their innings, much to Nora’s disgust, who 
tells us when they are coming by her distressed 
barking. 

‘The snow has all gone again. 

Today I have been watching the birds carefully 
and have seen at various times sparrows, in num- 
bers of at least twenty, and juncos in nearly as 
large a flock, feeding together, and although the 
juncos fed close beside the sparrows, not once have 
I seen a sparrow attempt to drive a junco away. 

While they were picking up the seeds and 
crumbs on the rockery I saw four handsome wood- 
peckers on the cedars close by and a chick-a-dee 
came down and fed with the juncos and _ spar- 
rows. 

The horses have had a fine time out in the pad- 
docks today; they have to be separated and placed 
in three different paddocks, as they do not always 
agree. 

The latest arrival’ is a cab horse, very thin and 
tired, age about twelve. He is to be given several 
weeks’ rest, we hope. “Today he was put into one 
of the paddocks. ‘The first thing he did was to 
walk about slowly, his nose close to the ground, 
snifing the earth. Then he lay down and rolled 
and stretched himself flat on the ground. Then 
he got up and raced around the paddock and 
kicked up his heels, and stood still and bucked, 
and raced again. It seemed as if he could hardly 
contain himself for joy. But before long he 
thought of his box stall and the delicious hay and 
oats inside the barn. Perhaps, too, his lame leg 
felt tired. He came to the gate and whinnied. 
Edward at once answered the call and let him go 
back to his stall. 

When the man who brought this horse saw the 
cheerful stable, the box stall well bedded with 
meadow hay, he exclaimed, “‘I guess he’ll think 
he’s got into heaven sure.’’—Anna H. Smith. 
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The public meeting was held at the Park Street 
Church, Tuesday, February 14, at three P. M. 
Every year since the League was organized in 1899 
we have held a public meeting in this same place, 
which has become endeared to many of the mem- 
bers of the League through memories of these 
annual meetings. In the March Fourfooted Friends 
an account of the meeting will be given. 


Someone has objected to our keeping the alliga- 
tor that was sent to the League. The winter sea- 
son is its period of sleep, therefore the board bill of 
this reptile is not heavy—in fact, it has eaten noth- 
ing for several weeks. We have thought it possible 
that someone with a conservatory and an artificial 
pond might like to adopt the alligator, but this 
failing, it only remains for our kennel man to find 
out the vital spot where alligators are shot. We 
have been advised to use cyanide of potassium, but 
having heard of a number of cases where it has 
not acted quickly and the animal has died in awful 
agony, we never use it and never have used it. In 
two of these cases the poison was administered by 
a veterinary doctor, so the excuse could not be 
given that it was done by an ignorant person. 


The Annual Report will be out sometime in 
March. Any subscriber to this magazine may have 
one or more by sending address and three two-cent 
stamps. It will contain over twenty-five illustra- 
tions and an account of all the branches of the work. 


Fourfooted Friends 


The work of the League covers a large territory. 
It includes any animal it can rescue or help. It 
helps the birds. Its headquarters at 51 Carver 
Street, Boston, and the country annex, Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses, in Dedham, only nine 
miles from Boston, are interesting places to visit, 
and receive a large number of visitors. 


Two more horses have been received for vacations 
this month, and a particularly gratifying fact is that 
their owners, a cab man and an express man, each 
hired a horse to give their own faithful helper a 
chance to rest. 


A call from a police station was received Febru- 
ary 6, notifying us that a man and his wife had 
been; arrested and taken away from their home, 
leaving a dog and two cats with no one to care for 
them. We sent at once to the address given and 
the three animals are occupying a comfortable room 
together at the League. 


In another sunny, pleasant room at the League 
are a dog and a cat belonging to a couple who had 
to break up their home on account. of a business 
failure and are seeking employment and a home 
elsewhere. We do not board animals at the League 
as there are reasons why it cannot be a part of our 
work, but these are what we call ‘emergency cases.”’ 


How long ere the ceasing of anguish unspoken, 
Of tortures untold, by the scientist’s hand, 

How long ere dumb creatures, with hearts torn and broken, 
Are loosed from their thralldom throughout every land? 


From many a human soul’s fathomless yearning 
The cry pierces e’en to the heavens above. 
Oh, listen! The answer is swift in returning 
To faithful hearts waiting: ‘‘He comes, and is Love.’’ 


Soon, soon, will the woes of all creatures distressed, 
Who share to the utmost our sufferings here, 
Be over forever, when they with the blessed 
All enter God’s kingdom; ’tis near, it is near. 
—SARAH ELIZABETH LYMAN. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 
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TOLSTOY said, “I do not see how it is possible that so many good 
people remain flesh-eaters.” Indeed the good and humane can only feed 
upon the bodies of their ‘‘FOURFOOTED FRIENDS” through thought- 
lessness or through ignorance of the horrors of the slaughter-house. 

All who are not flesh-eaters and all wishing to become non-carnivorous will be glad to be told of 


| ’ Mrs. Sharpe, author of The Golden Rule 
Cook Book, says, ‘‘ MILLENNIUM EXTRACT 
is the most welcome food that comes into my 
home; it is a daily delight and has overcome 
every difficulty which those who wish to over- 
come the meat-eating superstition formerly had 
: to face.”’ 
‘The Lancet” analytical records (England) 
say of this product, ‘‘ The extract is hardly 


distinguishable from ordinary extract of meat, 


while our analysis shows’ that it has a similar 
composition.” 


“WHICH ARE NOT MADE FROM FLESH” 
MILLENNIUM EXTRACT is now on sale at S. S. PIERCE CO., COBB, BATES & YERXA, FRANK P. MERRILL 
4-ounce Jar $ .55 8-ounce Jar $1.00 Small case containing 6 4-ounce Jars $3.00 
MILLENNIUM MEAT and COOKING FAT will be supplied upon application to 


Paemeor write LUC Millennium Food Co. 7°‘ tarmarcet 244 


Half-pound Tins MEAT, 25 cents ‘Large Tins COOKING FAT, 60 cents 


And sent prepaid, when accompanied by an order for EXTRACT, in Boston or suburbs. MILLENNIUM EXTRACT 
sent postpaid anywhere upon receipt of check, postal order, stamps or cash. Sample I-ounce Jar 15 cents. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS’ VISIT THE 
DOG Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


“C AT 332 Newbury Street 
ie and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly | 
Rem ed 1eés safe in boarding your animals. 


Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 


Operations on all animals a specialty. 
Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any Riker- 
Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books free on 
Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them — Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD —TRY IT 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth cevered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, cepper, zinc, 
steel, eutside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


“Welophone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


What Are Our Young 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


People Reading 2? ? 


Ginn and Company’s List of Supplementary Reading Publications 
contains several hundred volumes of delightful reading in every variety of interesting 


and worth-while subjects. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS ARE: 


Wood Folk Series — Long 

Mother Nature’s Children — Gould 

Ways of the Six-Footed — Comstock 
Friends and Helpers — Eddy 

Stories of Insect Life — Weed 

Nature Study Series — Morley 

Sir Bevis: A Tale of the Fields — Jeffertes 
Moths and Butterflies — Dickerson 


GINN AND 


29 Beacon Street = 


Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 


See Rs Bee 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown - |= Mass. 


Little Nature Studies— Burt 

Glimpses at the Plant World — Bergen 

Those Dreadful Mouse Boys — Ariel 

Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children — Andrews 
Lessons for Junior Citizens — Hil] 

Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes — Hardy 

Starland — Bal] 

Youth’s Companion Series 


COMPANY 


Boston 
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SPRATTS BABIES 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR NATURAL MILK. 
mother is dead or deficient in milk. Puppies should be fed on 
this food until weaning time. 

SPRATT’S MALTED PUPPY FOOD, for shy or dainty 
feeders. For puppies that are weak and without stamina. 

Send stamp for “ DOG CULTURE,” which contains much 
valuable information on the feeding, kenneling and general 
management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Obio Montreal, Can. 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


